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Montgomery showed them to me and we were both grieved at the prospect.
Soon came the news that Fremont had Issued his emancipation order and
had set up a Bureau of Abolition, giving free papers, and occupying his time
apparently with little else. At last, at my suggestion, Montgomery Blair
went to Missouri to iook at and talk over matters. He went as die friend of
Fremont. He passed, on the way, Mrs. Fremont coming to see me. She
sought an audience with me at midnight and taxed me so violently with
many things that I had to exercise all the awkward tact I have to keep from
quarrelling with her. She surprised me by asking why their enemy, Monty
Blair, had been sent to Missouri. She more than once intimated that if
General Fremont should decide to try conclusions with me he could set up
for himself.'
And as Congressman J. B. Grinnell of Iowa heard Lincoln's version of the
Jessie Fremont interview, she came 'opening her case with mild expostula-
tions, but left in anger flaunting her handkerchief before my face, and saying,
"Sir, the general will try titles with you! He is a man and I am his wife" *.
Dorm Fiatt wrote that the President demurred not so much to Fremont's
excess of information as at the high valuation Fremont placed on it, the
President with a merry twinkle in his cavernous eyes once saying: *John
Charles knows too much/
Lincoln's letter to Fremont modifying the General's emancipation pro-
clamation was dated September nth and began: 'Yours of die 8thr in
answer to mine of the and instant, is just received/ He was not saying that
Fremont was slow and possibly insubordinate; he was indicating that
Fremont took plenty of time in a matter of urgent policy. In mild language
Lincoln's letter went on: * Assuming that you, upon the ground, could better
judge of the necessities of your position than I could at this distance, on seeing
your proclamation of August 3Oth, I perceived no general objection to it/
Then, pointing to the clause relating to confiscation of property and libera-
tion of slaves, he noted that particular clause 'appeared to me to be objection-
able in its nonconformity to the act of Congress passed the 6th of last August*
and he had therefore written his wish to Fremont that the clause be modified:
'Your answer, just received, expresses the preference on your part that I
should make an open order for the modification, which I very cheerfully do/
Also this same week Lincoln wrote to a seasoned, sober, rather fatherly
major-general of Western experience, David Hunter: 'General Fremont
needs assistance which it is difficult to give him. He is losing the confidence
of men near him, whose support any man in his position must have to be
successful. His cardinal mistake is that he isolates himself and allows nobody
to see him, and by which he does not know what is going on in the very
matter he is dealing with. He needs to have by his side a man of large